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BOOKS at SPECIAL PRICES 


Interesting books on a variety of subjects, all in new condition as 
received from the publishers, are now being offered at one-half, and 
in some cases one-quarter, of the original prices. 
A few specimen volumes are here mentioned :— 


Published Price. 
s. 


THE MUSEUM DRAMATISTS. Published for 
the Early English Drama Society. 5 Vols. 
1.—The Summoning of Everyman. 2.—Ralph Roister 
Doister. By Nicholas Udall. 3.—John John the Husband, 
Tib his Wife and Sir John the Priest. By John Heywood. 
Tom Tiler and his Wife. Anonymous. 4,—The Pardoner 
and the Friar, the Curate and Neighbour. Pratt (c. 1533). 
The Four P.P. (c. 1533). By John Heywood. 5.—Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle. By Mr. S., Mr. of Art. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE, 
1828-1892. With some hitherto unpublished Essays. A 
complete account of his life wor! 
ships. 3 Vols. . 


MY LIFE AND FRIENDS. ie Paychologist’s 
Memories. By JamesSully, LL.D. With 17 Illustrations. 
“An exceedingly interesting record of many friendships. 
Some of Dr. Sully’s friends whose memories are given are 
Darwin, George Meredith, Herbert Spencer, George Eliot, 
Huxley, Lord Morley, Kinglake, and Henry Sidgwick. 


PERU : A HISTORY OF COCA. “ The Divine 
Plant ’’ of the Incas. With an Introductory Account of 
the Incas and of the Andean Indians of to-day. “ 
Golden Mortimer, M.D. Containing 178 Readies, 
576 pp. The book traces the source and uses of Coca from 
earliest accounts. It tells of the industries, science, arts, 
poetry, dramas, the laws, social systems, and religious rites 
of the Incas, whilst a description of life 
the modern Andeans is given. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN B. Ss. MORRITT 
OF ROKEBY. Impressions of Travel through Europe 
and Asia Minor during the Period, 
1796. Edited by G. E. Marinden. .. i's 


THE MASTER OF GAME. By 
Duke of York. The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 
Edited by W. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman, with a foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt. a of 
quaint Illustrations. .. 


CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. 
By Francis Watt. 13 Illustrations. This book describes 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas & Becket, and gives 
a study of Chaucer his of the 
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SUSSEX AND SURREY DIALECT 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


TxE following is a list of local words and 
phrases noted by me as having been heard 
at Ditchling in Sussex—where I was born 
on April 5, 1841—and at Cranleigh in 
Surrey. So far as I can ascertain, they 
are not included in any dialect dictionary. 

The letters D. and C. stand for Ditchling 
and Cranleigh respectively. 

This list was submitted to Mr. C. T. Onions, 
who made observations which are recorded 
in the footnotes. 

Adder’s spear: a dragon-fly. D. 
Akyers or acres: acorns. C. 
Alight wid un: to meet. C.—‘*He’s took his 


hoss to the blacksmith’s; if you jest goo 
round the corner you'll alight wid un.” 
All to once: all at once. 


Cc. 


Allowance (generally shortened to ’lowance) : food 
givenin the hay or harvest field; sometimes 
called bait.’? C.and D. 

Anty hole: a game of marbles. ¥ D. 

Ash: An old Sussex rhyme on the ash goes as 
follows :— 

Ash green, fit for the Queen. 
Ash sire, make a good fire. 
Ash clung, burns like dung. D. 

Back piece: a waistcoat. C. ; 

Bark-hatching: to scrape off the rough outside 
from bark. C. 

Bell: the heart, liver, &c., of a sheep-or pig. D. 

Bellwire : the wild clematis. D.—‘‘ As tough as 
bellwire ’’—a very common expression. 

Bergamy pears: bergamot pears. C. 

Big asa barn: any object somewhat larger than 
usual. C. 

Biscakes : biscuits. 

Bidin’ about: living in an aimless sort of way. C. 

Bloods: bleeds. C. 

Blue bottle: the wild hyacinth. C. 

Bob solly: in a shaky and tottering condition. 
C.—‘‘ That old shed of Smith’s is all on the 
Bob solly.” 

Bowls (pronounced bowels): round Dutch cheese, 

Bright as bright: very bright. 

Bullick: bullock. C. 

Bumbly: uneven. C. 

Bungy: Land that is stiff, heavy and difficult to 
reduce to a fineness suitable for seed sowing 
is said to be bungy.”” C.—‘‘ This field is pretty 
stiff and bungy.”’ 

By gall: expressing surprise. C.—‘‘ Is it, by gall!” 

Country Dick: a home-made cheese of poor 
quality. D. 

Cacket : a slight troublesome cough. D.—‘‘ He 
keeps on cacketing all night and I can’t get 
any sleep.” 

Carkoom : the black sticky substance formed by 
the grease applied to cart or wagon-wheels. 


Casilass: careless, uncertain, perfunctory. C.— 
‘* He did it in a very casilass sort of way, as if 
he didn’t care where ’twas done or not.” 

Castes (two syllables): casts.—‘‘ There’s a lot of 
them there ammut castes all over that there 
medder.” C. 

Catten Hill Fair: St. Catherine’s Hill Fair. C.— 
Now abolished. 

Cheese bob* : a wood-louse, 

Chip chack day: May 29. C. 

Chippen: ‘‘ Like chippen porridge, neither good 
nor harm.” 

Chock dogs: small cakes of poor quality. D. 

Chog: the core of an apple or pear. D. 

Clothes shores: clothes-props. C. 

Corkn : made of cork. 

Cramp nut: a wart or excrescence on the oak-tree. 
Supposed to be a sure cure for cramp if 
carried in the pocket. C. 

Craning: plaiting or weaving. 

Crock shades : broken crockery. D. 

Dandy basket : a wooden basket ; Sussex trug. C. 

Dell: dull. C. 

Dipping-hole: a shallow well or spring. C. 

Dogs a bit : ‘‘ You don’t say so.” D. 


* “ Chissel-bob”’ is the form in Berks, Bucks 
and Hants. 
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Doom: dome. C. 

Draw bread and drawey bread: sticky bread. C.— 
“Good Friday’s bread never gets drawey nor 
yet mouldry.”’ 

Duberous : dubious. C. and D. 

Earms: arms. 

East and eeast: yeast. C. 

Facty : decayed or over-ripe cheese. D. 

Farn; fern. C. and D. 

First off : to begin with, in the first place. C. 

Fit: feet. C. 

Flash: a swampy bit of roadside waste. C. 

Flights: the top part of a house just under the 
roof, and open to the tiles. D. 

Forelaid: waylaid. D. 

Forelong: soon. C. 

Four corners*: a game played at one time in 
the skittle-alley of a public-house. Most 
public-houses in Sussex had these. D. 

Fuelling: fuel. C. 

Gahmy: sticky. C. : 

Garry wissome: twisted. D. 

Glad as a little adder: happy, light-hearted. C.— 
A Cranleigh man said to me the day his son 
was married he expected they was “‘ glad as 
little adders.” 

Gluvyers: glovers. 

Gritted up: earthed up—as potatoes orcelery. D. 

Groshers: grocers. C. 

Gunch: a short plump pig. D. 

Haant me to death: to harass, 
ment. D. 

Hadn’t need: no occasion to. C. 

Half-boots: a working man’s ordinary everyday 
boots. D.—‘‘ Where’s my ah-boots, mistus ? ”’ 

Hammicky: demented. D.—‘‘ The children make 
such a noise they are enough to drive me 
hammicky.” 

Handle. To exercise power over any particular 
object or thing so as to enable one to obtain 
something else is ‘‘to make a handle of it.’’ 
Generally used in an unfavourable sense. 

Hap: perhaps. C. 

Hatching the blackthorn: C.—A spell of cold 
weather in spring is said to be ‘ hatching 
the blackthorn.” 

Hayroosh: to do anything in a great hurry, 
without much consideration. D. 

Healing: roofing. C. 

Hearshes: stubble-fields. C. 

Heeves: hives. 

Hekth: height. 

Helt: held. C. 

Hime: hive. C. 

Hod: hidden. C. 

Hod it: hide it. C. 

Hope up+: embarrassed. C. 

House beans: broad beans. D. 

How’s yourself ?: How are you? C. 

Hughly: hugely. D. 

Hungry John: pig’s cheek. 

Tl = alive, C.—‘‘ He’s no better, just ill and 
alive.” 


worry, tor- 


0. 


* “Four corners ”’ is recorded in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ only from Kent and the 
Isle of Wight. 

This is “‘holp up,” #.e., helped up. They 
say in Birmingham, ‘‘ He’s well helped up now 
with no wife and all them kids.” 


Itchell, ‘‘ As thick as itchell”: very close 
together.—‘‘ I warn’t sure about the seed, 
so I sowed plenty of it and it came up as 
thick as itchell.” 

Jenny scut: a wren. 

Jerry*: a beer-house. C. and D. 

Lady’s smock: a wild flower (Cardamine pra- 
tensis).. D. 

Lid: lead. C. 


Ligs: legs. D. 

Linded: lined. C. and D. 

Lit: ‘‘ He lit with me,’’ he met me. 
wid un at the post office.” 

Living fruit: apples that will keep. C. 

“ Long and ornery like a workus pudden.” C. 

Long pod: the long-tailed tit. C. 

Luddick: a blow. D.—‘‘I give him such a 
luddick.” 

Make it out; make ’em out.—‘‘ Grapes don’t 
fetch much te year, I think I shall make ’em 
out,” i.e., make wine with them. Sometimes 
all kinds of fruit are ground up together in 
a cyder mill and the resulting liquor is 
called Samson, it being very strong and 


D.—* T lit 


heady. 
Milkmaids: Cardamine pratensis (see ‘ Lady’s 
Cc 


smock.’). 

Mired: Stuck in the mud. C.—‘“‘ I was very near 
mired.” 

Mischiful: mischievous. D. 

Mistrust: distrust. 

Mourning: moorhen. C. and D. 

Muck-worm: a restless child. D.—‘‘ What a 
little muck-worm he is, surelye.” (Wright 
and Halliwell give grubber,’’ miser,” 
‘upstart in this sense.) 

Muffle tit: the long-tailed tit. 

Mouldry: mouldy. 

Nare a one: not one. D. 

Natally: naturally. C.—‘I am natally tired 
of it.” 


No account: of no use. C. and D.—‘‘ Oh, he’s 
an idle worthless fellow of no account.” 

Nohow at all: unwell, poorly. C. 

Not: neat, close, firm. C.—‘‘ It’s nice and not.” 
(Wright has this word but not in the same 
sense.) 

Nub: knob. C. and D. 

Oaad a massa: God ’a mercy. D.—‘“‘ Oaad a 
massa, Lucy, I can’t think what you will do 
wid all dem gurt boys.” 

Out o’ conceit of : lost confidence in. C. 

Paradiddles : button moulds, a toy. C. and D. 

Parl : the rind of cheese. C. 

Pea boughs: pea sticks. 

Peel: a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood on a 
long handle, used for taking bread out of an 
oven when done. 

Pelt : an iron 

Pig indoors. D. The great aim of a Sussex 
labourer is, or used to be, to get a “ pig 
indoors ” for the winter’s food. 

Pincher bob : stag beetle. 

Plat: a plot of grass. D. 

Plod: plaid. C. ; 

Plump up: to swell in boiling, as a piece of 
pork or bacon. C. and D.—(Halliwell gives 
this in several meanings, but not in this one.) 

Pomp: pump. C.: 


* Only from northern districts in ‘ E.D.D.’ 
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Poor plight : unwell. C, 
a mill for grinding clay. 
Ride: a way cut through a w 
Rinding : stripping ark from “trees. Cc. 
Rinding : a bird. C. 
Rist: to put sticks to beans or peas. C. 
Rists : the sticks. C. 
Robins and wrens. D. A Sussex rhyme has it that, 
Robir.s and wrens 
Are God’s best friends. 
Martins and swallows 
Are God’s best scholars. 
Rods: the shafts of any vehicle. C. and D. 
Roopy: angry. C. and D. 
Scheel: to shell peas. C. and D. 
Scotch fiddle : the itch. 
Scruttie: a small particle or atom. D.—‘‘ He 
didn’t leave a scruttie in the box.” 
Shackle about: 
any useful work. 3 
Shatter : corn when over-ripe often falls out of the | 
ears and is said to shatter. 
Shet : a gang of workmen. z 
Shoot rushes through. C.—‘‘ This stuff is so thin 
you could almost shoot rushes through it.’’ 


Cc. and D. 


Shut to: to harness horses to a cart or other. Ww 


vehicle. C. and D. 

Sibbity powder : precipitate powder. D. 

Sire: wood partly dry. D.—(Halliwell has this 
word but with a different meaning.) 

Sittivation : situation, 

Skindle and skindling: to reset newly made bricks | 
to facilitate drying. C. and D. 

Slice: a flat iron plate with a long handle used | 
for placing dough loaves into a hot oven— 
usually called ‘* setting in” the bread. 

Slipe: a part of the South Downs opposite 
A the village of Keymer is called Keymer 
Slipe. 

Slocket. D 
slocket as I walk.’ 

Slug: a shelless snail. C. and D. 

Smoory: a smooth appearance of the clouds 
portending rain. D. 

Snuff-box: a puff-ball, fungus. D. 

Sobbin wet: soaked with wet. C. and D. 

Sockses: socks. 

ap. C. 
: loppy or muddy. C. 

Spindly : ’ said of corn or other growing crops when 
not doing well or looking weak. D. 

Spray faggots: those made from the tops of 
underwood. C. and D 

Sreech: the missel-thrush. 

Sroby: faded apparel. C. and D. 

Stick faggots: faggots made all of stout straight 
sticks. D. 

Stivekit* : certificate. D. 

Stollege: Stalder. C. and D. 

Stood like a stuck pig: D.—‘*‘ When I told him 
what had happened he stood like a stuck 
pig.” 

Strangely : very much. D. 

Swarm: to walk about indoors in an aimless sort 
of way. D.—‘I wish you would set yourself 
down somewhere and not keep swarming 
about the house so.” 


D. 
-—‘* My boots are so big that they 


“ Stiffeat used to be current among school- 
in Birmingham, 


to stand about without doing | 


Teel over: turn over. D. 

Theers: these. 

| Tippy: a game of marbles. D. 

| Titsey : the plant tutsun. C. 

|Top of one’s thumb: “ As big as the top o’ my 

| thumb.” C. 

Totter grass: quaking grass. C. 
** Tough as a wire pudding.” 
Tub: cask. C. 
| Unkind: cold inclement weather uncongenial for 

| the time of year. Said generally of a back- 

| ward spring. C. 

| Unregular: irregular. C. 

| Upland: the grass from seed sown annually, not 

| 

| 


Cc. 


grass. Sometimes called ‘ bents.”’ 


Uppards*: any part of England north of Surrey 
or Sussex. Sometimes used instead of ‘“‘ the 
shires.”? C.and D.—‘‘ She’s gone somewhere 

| uppards to live.” 

Uppd and told himt: ‘‘He stood it as 
long as he could, then he uppd and told 
him what he thought about him.” 

| Vally: value. D.—‘‘ What do you vally it at? ” 

| Waant: “I waant ye,” I’ll warrant you. C. 

Wag: move.—‘‘ We can’t wag a peg without 
getting mired.” 

ake: weak. C. 

| Wheel-rocket : a Catherine wheel. D. 

Whiting: a small silvery-looking insect. D. 

Whop: to beat. D. 

| Widgetts: gnats. C.—‘‘ We shall have thunder 
before long, the widgetts do bite so.” 

| Winegar: vinegar. C. 

Wobble road: a road through a wood. D. 

| Woodyer: widower. C. 

Wor out !: look out, beware! D. 

Wuts: oats. D.—‘ Fleas always bite sharpest at 
wut sowing, wut blowing and wut mowing. 


STEPHEN ROWLAND. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER BY DR. JOHN 
SHERWEN. 


Tue following copy of a letter by John 
Sherwen, physician and archeologist, for 
whom see the ‘D.N.B., written to my 
great-grandfather, Henry Shorting, M.D., 
may prove to be of some little general 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


Enfield, July 3, 1801. 


Dear Sir, 

As an object of Curiosity I write my Letter 
on Straw paper partly with a view to shew 
the Improvement which has been made in the 
Manufacture of it, and partly to give myself an 
Opportunity of correcting an erroneous statement 
of the patentee’s mode of paying off his old Debts 
contracted in a former unsuccessful Speculation. 
He is now paying those Debts off by Instalments 


= E.D.D.’ explains as = ‘‘ Between here and 
London.”’ 

+ ‘E.D.D.’ quotes from , Bickley, ‘ Surrey 
Hills ’—‘* Well, I ups and ax’s ’ee.’ 
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but it is not absolutely certain that he would have 
done so had his Certificate as a Bankrupt been 
signed. Many believe that he would. I beg 
pardon for troubling you with this detail, but 
as I had stated the Transaction in such very 
flaming colours in his Favor, justice demanded 
some notice of the truer nature of the case. 


And now forthe Letter which I ought long since 
to have written and which I am afraid you will 
charge me with the Sin of Ingratitude for thus 
long delaying. If I cannot say with Horace 
** Opus aggredior opimum Cassibus’”’ I can with 
great Truth observe that our Journey to this 
place has been rich in grand and beautiful Pros- 
pects: from the Highlands of Scotland to the 
County of Middlesex there is everywhere the 
most pleasing Appearance of a plentyful Harvest. 
—You must see Loch mond on your way to 
Glasgow, and if you should travel (three) in a 
post-Chaise, dismiss the Vehicle as soon as you 
arrive at the Lake. You may procure a Boat 
and sail or row from one End to the other, and 
take your pleasure from Island to Island as long 
as you please at a moderate Expense. A Journey 
of six Miles on Foot from the side of the Lake 
opposite to Ruesden [sic] will bring you to Loch 
Long another beautiful Lake ; and from thence 
it can be no difficult matter to procure another 
Boat to Greenock or Port Glasgow. From want 
of this previous Information, and more especially 
from not knowing that post-Chaises were not to 
be procured beyond Stirling I was thrown into 
some expensive Difficulties. Imagining that my 
Distance from Stirling to Glasgow would be short, 
I incautiously engaged to feed the Horses and 
the Driver, and to pay ls. 3d. per mile. De- 
lighted with the magnificent Scenery I enlarged 
my Route, crossed over the Lake with the Horses 
and Chaise, making it upon the whole 78 Miles. 
Our postilion was a Negro, the best and the civil st 
Driver that ever felicity Hunters were blessed 
with ; but the Rogue fleeced me at every Stage 
in the most unmerciful and abominable manner. 
He did it however always with so much native 
good humour, and drove us so safe and so well 
that it was impossible to be angry at anything 
but the folly of the Bargain; and as that was 
entirely an Affair of my own in which MrsS, had 
no share whatever, who could I possibly quarrel 
with but myself? So I made up the Matter as well 
as I could in my own Mind and determined to 
enjoy the charming Scenes and to harmonise with 
the serenity of the Weather, and everything that 
was pleasing and delightful around me. I shall 
make no Attempt at Description, but merely 
inform you that you must not presume to see Mrs 
S. when you come to London if you neglect to 
take a view of Loch Lomond. 


The Weather continued warm and genial until 
we got to Moffat where a Fire and a great Coat 
became acceptable. This kind of weather con- 
tinued with the Interval of now and then a hot 
Day till we arrived at Enfield a fortnight since on 
a bitter cold Night, from hence I suppose that the 
predicted (spring) winter would visit you even 
after our Departure from Edinburgh. If I had 
not seen it I could not have easily believed that 
Scotland could boast of Rye Grass and Clover, 
Peas, Wheat, Oats, Barley and other Crops equal 
to any I have ever seen in the County of Midx 
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and in general nearly as forward. You will see 
Thousands and Thousands of Acres planted with 
Firs and other Trees but they do not in general 
appear likely ever to acquire any considerable size. 
Can you give a physical Reason why the Trees 
are short and stunted and the people large and 
tall? The difference in both Respects will strike 
you before you advance ten Miles into England, the 
People diminish visibly in size and the Trees in- 
crease in a proportion that must astonish. You 
will find this observation respecting the Trees par- 
ticularly exemplified at Corby, a most delightful 
place four or five miles from Carlisle on the Banks 
of the River Eden. Apropos: when you come to 
Carlisle will you do me a_ favour—call upon 
Doctor Harrington introduce yourself as a Friend 
of mine—that knowing the high opinion which I 
have always entertained of his chemical Publica- 
tions and the Friendship which you imagine must 
subsist betwixt us, you have taken the Liberty 
to request he will accompany you to Corby (I 
should like to know how he will look and what he 
will say)—you must know that he once offended 
me much respecting some trifling publications both 
of my own and his: he accused me in a letter 
of withholding his Remarks on the Scurvy 
from the Press in order to give priority of publica- 
tion to my own, I considered is as so 
serious an Offence that on my Journey 
through Carlisle when hejsent to desire I would 
call upon him I asked to be excused, and sent 
the following Note ‘‘ Dr H. your last Letter to 
me was so unjust in its Accusations, and so 
ungrateful in its Nature as to afford suficient 
Excuse for my declining an Interview with 
you, I wish you well J. S.”’ I have reflected on 
the Note since, which was written}in a Moment 
of ill Humour, and as I set out immediately for 
Corby where I was going, on my way to Penrith, 
there was not time to cool. I think he must be 
conscious that Resentment was due to him’: 
but I also am conscious that I carried my 
Resentment too far, and I am sorry for it.—but 
to return from this Digression to the little Trees 
and the tall Men you know I have long made 
up my mind as to the larger growth of the 
human Species in Scotland. I conceive that 
when ever they suffer Doctor Johnson’s foolish 
Definition of Oats (for which a Schoolboy of 
fifteen ought to have been whipp’d) to ridicule 
them out of ye Custom of feeding their Infants 
on Milk and Oatmeal Porridge, i.e., hasty 
pudding made of Oatmeal they will gradually 
dwindle down to the size of Cockneys. 

The Minster at’ York repayed us well for the 
Trouble of deviating from the high Road, and 
the Races weh we fell in with by Accident amused 
me much. I scarcely need say that the hos- 
pitable Roof of my old Friend, Swan, at Ollerton, 
the best tempered Fellow in the World, afforded 
us high gratification, a little clouded however 
by the unpleasing Reflection that an_ only 
Son on whom he has bestowed a very liberal 
and expensive Education repays him with 
Ingratitude; but he bears it like a Man and a 
philosopher. As you have seen Kings Chapel 
and College, Cambridge, I need only tell you 
that I saw it in company with your Friend Mr 
Gymingham from whom we received the most 
polite and friendly Attention. It would give me 
great pleasure if upon any occasion I may have it 
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in my Power to shew him how sensible I was 


of his Attentions and how much gratified by his GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


Conversation. 
My reception here has been very flatterin (See ante, pp. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442.) 
but I find myself almost completely de doctor VI.—Tue Preston Famity. 


I cannot prevail on them to forget Mr Sherwen, 
I hope you may succeed in this respect. They|JoHn bE Preston. Although his name 


treat me however as a physician for I have * . 
already had Consultations and proper Fees with does not appear in the Roll of Freemen of 


three out of four of the Medical Men in the place | York, nor does he mention any occupation 
and the Cases have proved successful and credit-|in his will, it is presumed he was a pre- 
able. Mr Strachan has been my precursor: he/decessor of Will de Preston, ouerour, free 
returned a fortnight before me with a healthy | 1351; John de Preston, glasenwreght, free 


Countenance, a firm step and the slightest , : 
possible Cough. Were I to remain here I should 1361; and Robert Preston, glasier, free 


be under the necessity of once more launching | 1465, died 1503. Wife, Joan ; daughter, 
my Carriage. I mean however to set out imme-|Agnes. Although he is described as ‘“ of 
diately for the Isle of Wight and Bath, and York” and he bequeathed a sum of money 
shall certainly adhere to my Intentions of living | fo, the poor of St. Leonard’s Hospital 
at large till next Spring. In the depth of the th he evident dad tN 
Winter you will probably find us in London, | “ere, he evidently possessed a farm at New- 
and Crawley, Spittle Square, will be able he 
to tell you where. a s ‘‘ goods movable and immovable in 
I hope by this Time, you have recovered your the village of Newton near Patrick Brompton 
spirits. Mrs Sherwen desires me to present to Joan my wife and Agnes my daughter.” 
her best Compts to you and has also suggested lle made his will (Reg. Test. D. and 
the propriety of my adding a Reason why I, a 2 ae 
particularly feel that I carried my Resentment Ebor. 1, 21) “ on Tuesday next before the 
toH..., too far. I was not informed till I | Feast of St. Margaret the Virgin,” desiring 
was on the point of leaving Corby that there to be buried in St. Michael-le-Belfrey church- 
have been symptoms of mental derangement yard. Will proved July 29, 1337. Execu- 
in his Family. you should receive this r | : 
enclosed in a parcel by sea, there will be one |t0rs, his wife and two more, not glass- 
Copy of my Treatise on the Scurvy for yourself, ‘painters. 
t Beech, and one for the ical Society— e f the 
to Doctor I shall neph w of the above John de 
script on the bilious Diseases of Bengal, but i ¥ 
you receive this by the post you are to conclude|__John de Preston, glasenwreght.* Free 
that the Confusion necessarily attending the | 1361. Probably brother of the above Will 
movement of furniture and the complete Dis-|de Preston. In 1378 he was a member of 
of has prevented me fromthe “twenty-four,” é.e., councillor of the 
si hgtaaltnaapmagpag ; city, and was present at a meeting to decide 
I am Dear Sir yours very sincerely about the upkeep of two of the city’s ships, 
JNO SHERWEN. | the Peter and the Marie (‘ York Memo. Book,’ 
ed. by Dr. Maud Sellars, Surtees Soe. vol. i., 


ES Ophthalmic Thesis. I have not had a moments | P- 32). , 

: Time to look into a classical Book but if you) A John Preston, probably his son, was 
have any Remedy to propose uncommonly | Chamberlain in 1444 (Skaife MS. in York 

orace’s r rundusium there you wi 

a find postea Lux oritur . . . something or other Robertus eston, glasier. The most 

Ed —this will do if not too empirical and boasting. 
In the same pleasant poem I remember he speaks| * In the York Freemen’s Roll (Surtees Soc.) 
of anointing his Eyes with black Ointment— | glass-painters are termed ‘‘ verrours”’ from 1313 
and was not this the Unguentum Tutia—A | until 1360, ‘“‘ glasenwrights” from 1361 to 1385, 
reference to Celsus will inform if ye Tuty was in| and from 1391 onwards “‘ glasyers.’’ The earliest 

; use for that purpose in his Days. I strongly | instance of the use of the term “ glass-painter”’ 

i, suspect it was and if so it will give you a good | which the writer has come across occurs in the list 

: classical anecdote to embellish your Thesis. of aliens in London in 1616 (S.P.0., Domestic, 
Remember I expect something essentially useful 1616, vol. xcviii.). The only example in the 


and stainer by order, gratis.’ e 

[Endorsed] Henry Shorting Esq : not give an example of * glasyer ” as a synonym 

No 15 Banks Lodgings | for “ glass-painter,” and the earliest example of 


‘glaze windows ” in 1408, whi e earli 
Ernest H. H. Sxortine. ‘example of the term “ glass-painter ” is dated 
Broseley, Shropshire. | 1762. 
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- famous member of this family of glass-| Robert Preston does not mention his 
painters. Free 1465. He evidently learnt his wife in his will, nor leave a bequest for 
business with William Inglish (free 1450; | Masses for her soul if she were dead, though 
died 1480), who had been a pupil of John he speaks of his daughter Janet, who had 
Chamber the younger (free 1414; died | evidently been named after the first wife of 
1450), as in his will he leaves a sum of money his former master. He was probably a 
for Masses for the souls “of William Yng- son-in-law of William Winter, a founder 
lyshe and Jenett his [first] wife”; and also by trade who was buried in St. Helen’s 
to “Sir John Ynglyshe, chanon in Bridling- Church in Stonegate, where both he and 
ton,” a son of William Inglish, ‘‘ one par, Robert Preston evidently lived, a street 
baydes of castledowne,* the nowmbre of which was inhabited largely by founders 
x wt one lase of grene sylke, and one signet and glass-painters. Preston was possibly 
of Synt Martene gyltyd + and vs.” William | a brother-in-law of Sir John Petty the glass. 
Inglish at his death in 1480 had bequeathed painter (free 1470; died 1508). Both 
to Robert Preston “i wyspe of ruby glass” Robert Preston and Sir John Petty held 
and a sum of money, besides making him William Winter in high esteem. The former 
joint executor with his (Inglish’s) second at his death in 1503 left money for Masses 
wife Margaret. William Inglish’s son Thomas for “all the saules that I had any good of, 
was free of the city the same year his father’ wt the saule of William Wynter”; whilst 
died, leaving him “ ten wyspes of white glass Sir John Petty five years later directed in 
with all the appliances and pictures [7.e., car- his will, “it is my last will a prest shall 
toons and designs] belonging to my work,” syng at Sanct Elyn Kyrk in Stanegate 
so that he would be just of age. Twenty- a yere at the Lady awter whar he lyes 
three years later Preston at his death be- for Mr. Wynder saull and his son in lay, 
queathed to Thomas Inglish “all my iiiji xiijs iij4.” There can be little doubt 
scrowles, wt one warkbord, the best except | that the son-in-law referred to was Robert 


one, one pare of the best moldes, with one well-to- 
of the best sowderyng yrnes, and iij grosyng 
yrnes, wt on par clampes and one payr 
scherys,” also ‘ij sheff of blew glasse, one 


| Preston. Preston evidently was 
do and enjoyed a wide reputation as a 
glass-painter. To “ Saynt Mary abbey, called 
Wedrall, besyd Carlyll,’ which had evi- 


sheff of red, wt v sheff of white glasse.”} dently proved a good patron, he bequeathed 
It is therefore more than likely that “as good a vestment as cane be boght 
during the intervening period the two had for xs.’ He also supplied figures ready 
been, if not exactly in partnership in the painted, which could be surrounded with a 
modern sense of the term, at least working border and a background of quarries bought 
in close connexion with one another in ready cut by a local glazier or monastic odd- 
carrying on the business in which we may jobber, and so form a cheap and filling 


assume they had both served their time. 


* Casteldowne=chalcedony, a semi-transparent 
stone, probably agate or onyx. Vide ante, p. 453. 


+ A “signet of Synt Martene gyltyd”’ was 
evidently a seal or signet-ring made of base metal 
covered with gold. The term “St. Martins ” 
was applied to sham jewellery made of the mediz- 
val equivalent of pinchbeck from the fact that 
the sanctuary of St. Martins-le-Grand, London, 
was a noted resort for the makers of imitation 
gold and silver articles of finery. The place 
“became so notorious that forty-five years before 
the date of the above bequest an ordinance of 
the Star Chamber dated 36 Hen. VI., decreed 
that ‘‘ no workers of counterfeit cheynes, beades, 
“broaches, owches [jewels worn on the front of 
hats], rings, cups, and spoons silvered should be 
suffered therein”? (F. Cohen in Archeol. xvii. 
55). Thus Butler in his ‘ Hudibras ’—Lady’s 
Answ. 59—has ‘‘ Those false St. Martin’s beads.” 


t It will be no doubt noticed that the above 
bequest of glass was made in the exact propor- 
tions in which each particular colour was employed 
in windows at that period. 


| design.” * 

| A Robert Preston, who was no doubt 
|identical with Robert Preston the glass- 
| painter, was chamberlain of the city in 
| 1496 (Skaife MS. in York Public Library), 
and although his name does not appear 
in the Roll of the Corpus Christi Guild, 
one of the most exclusive guilds in 
York, he was evidently a member, as he 
bequeathed them fourpence and the same 
sum to ‘‘the mayster,” and each of the 
“kepers of Corpus Christi gyld beyng 
at my Derige and Messe.” ‘To Robert 
Begge,”” whom he calls ‘“‘ my prentese, all 
my bookest that is fitte for one prentesse 


** Durham Account Rolls,’ ed. by Rev. Canon 
Fowler, Surtees Soc., p. 416. For what is pro- 
bably another example of the same practice, 
see opus cit., p. 650. 

+ The above would probably include MSS. 
consisting of recipes relating to the craft, sketch- 


4 

ki 
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of his craffte to lerne by ; and sauderynge' ‘‘ Orcy.’’—Is it too late to protest, in 
yrnes, a par moldes [for casting lead calmes], the interest of pure English, against the 
one payr clampis [for holding the two increasingly frequent use of the term 
sides of the mould, which was hinged and |“ orgy’? There is no more justification 
opened like a book, together] and di my for it than there would be for speaking 
gosers [grozing irons for chipping the glass|of ‘‘an oat.” It is true that rd dpyov 
to shape] lesse and more, one par scherys,| appears once as a noun in the singular in 
wt xx glorynge nayles [glazing nails, but} Lucian’s ‘Syrian Goddess,’ a work written 
frequently called closing nails in old accounts, | in the Ionic dialect ; but our word “ orgies ” 
employed to hold the strips of lead egainst comes to us through the French from the 
the glass whilst other pieces of gless were Latin plural orgia, and I fancy no decent 
being fitted]. The residew of my tooles dictionary would give it in any other form. 
to be devydytt evynly betwyx my pren-| yponreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
tesses.”” 

Robert Begge was free of the city in| Sim Joun Corr, K.B.—A few years ago 
1504, the year after Robert Preston’s death, I asked in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
so that he would be twenty years of age @ portrait of this celebrated General, whose 
on the death of his master, and as he was | career as an officer was marred by the 
evidently his favourite apprentice we may stampede of Dragoon horses at the Battle 
assume he succeeded to the business. Of Preston Pans. I have now had _ the 
Robert Begge was in turn succeeded by his privilege of seeing a very fine portrait of 
son William Begge (free 1529), so that | the General with a tiny inset in the distance 
there is an unbroken succession in design | of the battle of Dettingen, where he won 
and practice, and most probably of the the Red Ribbon of the Bath. He wears 
uninterrupted continuance of one business'2 breastplate under his blue uniform 
from the time of John Chamber the elder coat, evidently the uniform of the ‘‘ Blues,” 
(free 1400) until a hundred and thirty in which regiment he then was, and beside 
years afterwards. Additional evidence in| him on the table is a knight’s helmet. He 
confirmation of this view is provided by the| wears a short grey wig over his own hair. 
fact that the figure of St. Christopher and, As he was third son he was born about 
the Child Christ in the east window of All 1690. No regimental history is able to give 
Saints’ Church, North Street, and the same his parentage, birth or any details, and as 
subject in the north-east window of St. he was connected with so many regiments 
Michael-le-Belfrey Church, York, are I think this short note will be of interest. 
facsimiles of each other. The former is. E. E. Cope. 
believed to be a work of John Chamber, 
the younger, and to have been painted | MISTRANSLATION IN DicKENS.—A French 


about the year 1448; the latter dates about rendering of the title of one of Mr. H. G. 


ninety years later, when the church was. Wells’s works has recently agitated the 


rebuilt, and is probably a work of Robert. literary dovecotes of our land; here is a 
Begge or his son William, so that the cartoon | translation of a F rench phrase by Dickens 
‘which will occasion no controversy from 


from which these two subjects were painted 
must have been handed down and in, its undoubted inaccuracy. In one of his 
continuous use for nearly a hundred years. | | Reprinted Pieces | (ed. 1892), headed 
Robert Preston made his will (Reg. Test. rench Watering-Place,’ this 
bore, Surtees | He (M. Loyal) is a little fanciful in his language, 
is absent a espers, at she is gone to her 

porch of St. Helen’s Church in Stonegate. salvation allée a son salut. 
Joun A. Knowxes. | It so happens there was nothing “ fanciful ” 
at all in M. Loyal’s language in its connexion 


books and so forth, as well as works such as the| With “salut,” for the word here meant 
‘ Biblia Pauperum’ and similar books containing | not “‘ salvation” but the office of Bene- 
Woodcuts which were to a great extent either| diction, which is known and spoken of 

cribbed” from, or copied entirely by, glass-|as such in ‘French-speaking countries. 


painters. There are two editions of the ‘ Biblia’ py; : 7 i 
Pauperum’ with German text, dated 1470 and Dickens was evidently unaware of this 


1475 respectively, whilst another with text in| technical signification of the word. “ Ves- 
Latin is believed to be as early as 1420. pers’ was nearer to it than “ salvation.” 


| 


488 
Of course salut” also means salvation,” 
but not in this application of the expression, 


““Her Benediction” indicates simply the 
third Hall built on the site. The company 
have or had a considerable assemblage of 
‘deeds relating to the site, commencing with 
‘a grant by Robert de Kent and Felicia 


service she was accustomed to attend. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“LIGHTLY COME, LIGHTLY GO.’”—The 
‘N.E.D.,’ under Lightly (adverb), 4, has 
an example of this proverb from the year 
1624, in Sanderson’s Sermons. It can, 
however, be traced back to a much earlier 
date. See ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII.,’ 
arranged and catalogued by James Gairdner, 
vol. xiii., Part I., 1199, 2. Here we find 
that in the articles against Sir Thomas 
Cowley, vicar of Ticehurst, in 1538, he 
was accused of making certain reflections 
from the pulpit on the recent changes in 
religious matters, one of his comments 
being that those who had the New Testa- 
ment were of the new trick. “It is but 
trick and go. Lightly it came and lightly 
it will be gone again.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


TRONMONGER’S HALL.—The demolition of 
this notable City Guild Hall and the sale 
of its site has apparently passed unnoticed 
in these pages. The loss is to be deplored 
because the wealth and traditions of these 
guilds should make them proof against 
the mere money advantages of such changes. 

There are many illustrations of the Hall, 
which was built 1745/1750 by Spier and 
Dowbiggen from the designs of “ Mr.”’ Holden 
at a cost of £5,500 plus the material of the 
old Hall. 

This earlier Hall dated from 1585, and 
although badly scorched by the Great 
Fire it had survived, thanks to special 
efiort and in particular to William Christ- 
mas, a shipwright. In the minutes of 
the Court held March 6, 1667, it is recorded 
that he “‘had done very great service in 
assisting to quench the late dreadful fire 
here about the Hall and severall other 
places in London, wh was well knowne 
to sevall members psent; and the Court 
was therefore pleased to bestow on him 
four pounds and give him thanks for his 
care in that business, which he thankfully 
accepted of.” This Elizabethan building 
was especially subject to the risk of fire, 
but the Court insured it for £1,500 in 1704 
in “the office for insuring houses from 
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fire by Mutuall contribucon kept in St. 
Martin’s-lane in the Strand.” 
It is uncertain if this was the second or 


his wife to Richard atte Merk on Monday 
next after the feast of St. Hilary (Jan. 20), 
17 Edw. III. (1344), of a vacant plot of 
ground. The actual building is identified 
as on this site in a deed dated June 4, 1494. 
It is therefore greatly to be regretted 
that this long association should now cease. 
The historian of the Guild, John Nicholl, 
F.S.A., provided in 1851 an_ excellent 
volume besides leaving important MS. 
collections still unpublished. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ForGOTTEN PERIODICALS (see ante, p. 465). 
—To the periodicals mentioned at the above 
reference may be added Figaro in London, 
commenced as a weekly on December 10, 
1831, at a penny, which died with No. 160, 
December 27, 1834, and was then issued 
as an annual volume with first title page 
dated for the year 1832. The preface says 
that “Since we made our first appearance 
we have been ‘ Figaro here! Figaro there! 
Figaro everywhere !’” and boasts that it 
sells four times as many copies as its 
namesake in Paris, and accounts for it 
by the way which “* we have used our razor 
for the public good,” and promises to “ keep 
the barber where he is and always ought 
to be, ‘at the very top of the poll.’ ” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tue or ANGLESEA’s MS. History 
OF THE TROUBLES IN IRELAND.— Disraeli, in 
his chapter on ‘ Suppressions and Dilapida- 
tions of Manuscripts ’ (‘ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,’ vol. iii.), makes the following state- 
ment :—‘‘ The Earl of Anglesea’s MS. His- 
tory of the Troubles in Ireland and also @ 
Diary of his own Times have been sup- 
pressed ; a busy observer of his contem- 
poraries, his tale would materially have 
assisted a later historian.” 

Is anything known of the existence of 
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either the history or the diary referred to ? 
A small private diary in two volumes of the 
Ist Earl of Anglesea, Arthur Annesley, here 
referred to, is in existence ; one volume being 
in the possession of General Sir Arthur 
Lyttelton-Annesley and the other in the 
British Museum, but this diary is merely 
a domestic one and cannot be described as a 
“ Diary of his own Times.” 
GERARD THARP, Lt.-Col. 
4, Lancaster Gate Terrace, W.2. 


HERALDS’ VIsITATIONS.—These visita- 
tions ceased in or about 1686. The reason 
was, according to my recollection, that the 
Court. of King’s Bench in that year refused 
to proceed against a person for using arms 
to which the Heralds’ College alleged he was 
not entitled. Can any one say if my recol- 
lection is correct, and refer to the case or to 
some authority where it is mentioned ? 

C. A. Coox. 


CockNEY PRoNUNCIATION.—I have been 
frequently puzzled over the difference be- 
tween the Cockney pronunciation occurring 
in Dickens’s novels and that which at present 
prevails among the same class in London. 
Can any one inform me as to how and when 
the one began to merge into the other ? 

KATHLEEN A. N. Warp. 


* Moss Hote.’’—What is the meaning of 
this name? There is a Mobs Hole 
in the parish of Wanstead, Essex, and there 
is a Mobs Hole marked on Bryant’s Map 
of Bedfordshire, 1825. It is actually in 
the parish of Ashwell, Herts. Both are in 
low-lying ground, and both near a river. 
Is it from the surname Mobbs ? 

Hatt Crovuc#. 
204, Hermon Hill, Wanstead. 


Hatr-BRUSHES.—Combs are ancient, but 
when were hair-brushes first commonly 
used ? B...B: 


Royan Succession BY MARRIAGE TO 
Last Kina’s Wipow.—I have mislaid a 


reference to this custom in a work written! . 


fairly recently. The writer also said that 
Mr. H. M. Chadwick (author of ' The Heroic 
Age,’ &c.) was investigating the Scandina- 
vian evidence for the custom, which is of 
course exemplified in ‘ Hamlet.’ Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the reference and 
also say if Mr. Chadwick has published 
anything on this subject since about 1915 ? 
H. A. Rose. 


Milton House, La Haule, Jersey. 


Hicxs’s MS. Hisrory or Sr. IvsEs, 
CoRNWALL.—Nicholas Harris Nicolas, the 
antiquary, who died in 1848, seems to have 
been the possessor of Alderman John Hicks’s 
MS. History of St. Ives (Cornwall). He 
lent it to Chas. Landor Gilbert, author of 
‘A History of Cornwall’ (1820). Since then 
this MS. has vanished. The late Sir Edward 
Hain made great efforts to. trace it but 
failed, and I am now making a further 
attempt through the readers of * N. & Q.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cornelius Cardew, who was 
rector of Lelant and St. Ives in 1782, made 
extracts from it, and the location of ‘ Cardew’s 
Extracts’ is also asked for. 

Who are the present representatives 
of N. H. Nicolas ? He had at least two 
sons; one, N. H. Nicolas, was in the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department; and 
another, the Rev. Perey Nicolas, was 
senior chaplain at Calcutta. It is possible 
that this MS. may be in the care of their 
children or in that of their nephews. 

J. Rowe, M.B. 

Bradford. 


Swinpon: Damas.’’—In the oldest part 
of Swindon, Wilts, leading from the Market 
Square to the grounds of the Manor House 
is a lane called ** Damas.” Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give a clue to the origin 
of this word? I have some old dgeds 
relating to property in this lane, in which 
there are frequent allusions to garden 
ground and fruit-trees. 

Can the word be derived from damson 
or from Damascus ? I have never been able 
to obtain any information locally that 
throws any light on the origin of this word. 

H. W. REYNOLDs. 


BECKFORD, author of ‘Thoughts 
upon Hare and Fox Hunting,’ is described in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ iv. 79, as a Master of Fox- 
hounds. I should be glad to learn the 
name of the pack which hefhunted, and the 
period of his mastership. ' GER 


CHRISTOPHER MituEs, Chief Justice of 


Senegambia, died at Madeira, Oct. 22, 


1771. When and where was he called to the 
Bar? When was he appointed Chief 
Justice ? G. F. R. B. 


‘** SINGLE WHISKEY.’’—What is the mean- 
ing of this expression. I have a glass de- 
canter with the words engraved on it, and 

have never been able to learn what they 
| mean. FRIDZWEDE BERNEY. 
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May Sayinc.—What is the actual mean-| celebrated in old balladry.” Under date 


ing of the saying :— 

Don’t cast a clout 

Till May be out. 
I have always taken it to mean an admoni- 
tion not to change to thinner clothes until | 
the month of May was over, but recently | 
I heard it interpreted as not to change until 
the may-blossom or hawthorn (or possibly | 
the little meadow mayflower) was in bloom. | 
This latter seems more probable, as the 
blossom comes early or late according to the | 
season, whereas the weather is very unstable | 
from year to year at the end of May. - 

R. M. 


RicHaRD PEACHEY oF MILDENHALL, Co. 
Surro.tk.—Richard, son of Richard Peachey | 
of Mildenhall, Co. Suffolk, married, about 
1730, Susan The usual sources of 
information have been searched in vain. 
Can any reader supply date and place 
of marriage and wife’s maiden name ? 
Answers direct, please. 

GrorGE C. PEACHEY. 

Ridge, Barnet, Herts. 


JOHN Symons oF EXETER, SURGEON.— 
Information is desired concerning family 
and career of above, whose death took place 
Nov.,8, 1788. GroRGE C. PEACHEY. 


Mary Gopwin.—The Rev. J. H. Torre, 
an Old Harrovian, in his ‘ Recollections of | 
School Days at Harrow,’ writes :—‘‘ Among 
the celebrities then resident in Harrow, 
were Mrs. Shelley (née Godwin), wife of: 
the poet.” Mr. Torre was at Harrow! 
1831-1838. Can any light be thrown on 
this statement ? W. W. Drvert. 


Pye Hovse.—What is a “ pye house” ? 
We have in Harrow a very old building’ 
known as Harrow Pye House. It is in) 
imminent danger of demolition. Can any. 
reader tell me what a pye house was ? 
It is only a small building. . 

W. W. Drvett. 


Essex CHEESE AND BANBURY CHEESE.— 
Are there any references available from 
which could be learnt the size of these 
two cheeses, their methods of manufacture 
and their distinctive characteristics ? The 
‘English Gazetteer’ states, under the head 
‘County of Essex,’ that ‘‘ Essex cheese is 
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Aug. 13, 1546, in the first volume of the 
‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ it is noted that 
a licence was granted to export Essex 
cheese from Ipswich to Antwerp; and in 
Heywood’s ‘ Epigrams’ (sixteenth century) 
we are told 

I never saw Banbury cheese thick enough, 

But I have often seen Essex cheese quick 

enough. 

A quotation from another source reads :— 
“You are like a Banbury cheese, nothing 
but paring.” Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ states that ‘‘ Banbury 
is a rich milk cheese about an inch in thick- 
ness.” What is the authority for this 
statement ? R. WALLACE. 


Hans ANDERSEN’S ‘THE ImMpPROVISA- 
TORE. — 1. Dante.—The hostile com- 
ments on Dante by some eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century writers, quoted 
on p. 439 ante, may remind the reader of 
Habbas Dahdah, the conceited pedant and 
poetaster who was “the esthetical head of 
the Jesuit ‘school, nay, of the Academia 
Tiberina,”” in Hans Andersen’s novel ‘ The 
Improvisatore’ (trans. by Mary Howitt ; 
Richard Bentley, London, 1847). Andersen 
himself, on the other hand, evidently 
shared his hero’s ardent admiration of Dante. 
Was his reason for making the scorner of 
Dante “‘ an Arab by descent ” reluctance to 
attribute such opinions to a genuine Italian ? 
And was Habbas Dahdah in any way a 
portrait of the “school rector” (? head 
master) who used to hold Andersen up to 
ridicule, according to his Life (p. xxiii.) 
given as a preface to the volume, or of 
any unfriendly critic ? 

2. “ Harlequin.”—Can any reader ex- 
plain the use of the word “ harlequin,” 
apparently in the sense of butt, applied 
to Habbas Dahdah ? The hero writes :— 


Every society, the political as well as the 


| spiritual, assemblies in the taverns, and the 


elegant circles around the card-tables of the rich, 
all have their harlequin; he bears now a mace, 
orders, or ornaments ;_ a school has him no less. 
The young eyes easily discover the butt of their 
jests. We had ours, as well as any other club, 
and ours was the most solemn, the most grumbling, 
growling, preaching of harlequins, and, on that 
account, the most exquisite (p. 55). 

Or is 


Is this a Danish use of the word ? 
the translation at fault ? 
G. H. WHITE. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


~ 
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CHOLERTON.—Could any reader inform me 
as to the derivation of the surname Choler- | 


ton; also as to the origin of the villages of | 
Chollerton and Chollerford in Northumber- DOMENICK ANGELO’S BURIAL-PLACE. 


land, six miles north of Hexham. 
L. S. C., Jnr. 


PrumME Manrtiines 1x 
should be grateful if any one could tell me 
whether 1642 was the earliest date when 
plume mantlings were introduced into 
shields of arms, and whether any specimens 
are known with a crest. I have only come 
across one instance with a crest upon old 
silver, &c., after searching for some years, 
and that is of the Servington Savery family 
of Wilts and Devon. 

Leonarp 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


PRICE. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—1. I am told 
these lines appeared in a newspaper :— 
“These nobly played their parts, these heard 
the call, 

For God and King and home these gave their all. 
All ye who pass in quest of peaceful hours 

Strew here the fragrance of memorial flowers. 
Behold the price at which those hours were 


bought, 
The silent tribute of a grateful thought.” 
G..H. J. 
2. I should be glad to find the name of the 


author (and also that of his poem) in which 
the following lines occur :— 


“And though her sons are scattered, and her | 


daughters weep apart, 

While desolation like a yall weighs down each 
faithful heart, 

As the palm beside the waters, as the cedar on 
the hills, : 

She shall rise in strength and beauty when the 
Lord Jehovah wills.” 

W. T. Hewitt. 


Weelsby Old Hall, Grimsby. 


3. Below is a quotation which I believe is from 
Kipling. I seem to have exhausted the sources 
of the Chicago Public Library without finding 
it in any of R. K.’s_ published verse. 
it may have been contributed by him for a war 
poster or something of the sort. Could any 
reader tell me where and under what circum- 
stances it was written or published ? 

“Tt ain’t the guns nor armaments, 
Nor funds that we can pay, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day! 
It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Ceci. K, Eastman. 


I believe | 


(12 S. vii. 249.) 


(THE long-sought grave of the founder of 
the once-famous Angelo School of Fencing 
‘is in the parish church of Windsor. I am 
‘indebted to the kindness of Mr. E. W. Stone 
of Eton College for a copy of the inscription 
which is to be seen on a tablet in the porch 


'of the church, and which runs as follows :— 


[Top INSCRIPTION.] 

Near this place lie the Remains of DoMINICco 
ANGELO Esqr who Raving enjoyed during a 
long Life the respect and Love of all, who knew 
him, died, as universally lamented, on the 
llth day of July 1802 aged 85. 

| also 

‘in a vault beneath the Organ Loft ELIZABETH 
, ANGELO, Relict of D. ANGELO Esqr, died on the 
| llth Day of January 1805, aged 65. 

[Borrom INSCRIPTION. | 

'To the memory of SopHIa ANGELO daughter 
of the above DoMINICO and ELIZABETH ANGELO. 
| Died April 15th 1847, aged 89. 

As Domenic’s wife, Elizabeth, in her will, 
idated July 13, 1802, and May 24, 1804, 
‘expressly directs that she should be buried 
“in the same grave as my dear husband,” it 
|is not unlikely that he also lies ‘in the vault 
beneath the organ loft”’ if the organ loft 
‘occupies the same position as it did in 
1804. 

The Sophia Angelo herein also remem- 
bered was that Florella Sophia Angelo 
Tremamondo, whose early friendship with 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
secured for her a Dameship at Eton while 
she was still scarcely 18 years of age, a 
position which she enjoyed for over 70 years. 
It was a fashion in those days, a fashion 
which lingered well into Victorian times, _ 
‘for intimate friends to correspond with 
‘each other in long-resounding heroics. 
For the copy of such an epistle from Sophia 


Angelo herself I have to thank the owner 

of the original MS., and as, apart from its 

feminine frivolities, it contains matter of 

real interest, I am permitted to use it, so 

herewith I send it for publication in ‘ N. & Q.” 

LETTER FROM !MiIss ANGELO To MIss 
LONDON. 


Eton, 
November 22nd, 1818. 
My sweetest of Friends so the poor Queen is dead 
I cried for so long that my eyes are quite red 
Poor thing! but no matter she’s gone to her rest 
And ‘at length I-must_think how I’m to be drest 
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For my dear only think court mourning I’ve Her contour is perfect, she’s just seventeen 
none With the prettiest ancle you ever have seen 
Not a gown so what in the world’s to be done She’ll be vastly admired I clearly foresee 
You know that when last I went shopping with Besides too they say she’s very like me 
you Adieu mon amie, love to all friends in town 
I bought nothing but green pink orange and blue As you value my life, remember the gown 
Blue suits my complexion I like to be gay As well as the gloves, fan, feathers and bonnet 
I wear pink in July and green does for May And try for my Album, to pick up a sonnet 
Bye the Bye that last shawl made such an effect But hark! there is company waiting below 
First awestruck Miss L——* asked how to direct I can’t wait a moment—Yours M. ANGELO. 
To the shop whence it came, with an envying  [¢ the initial “M’” is not a mistake of the 


glance , ist, i tan i i 
And + was sure that I’d got it from the Sean” 
rance CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


But now for the mourning for without it to go 
I would not for millions it never weuld do 
How Miss B-rbl-ck would wink Mrs. R-g-n-{ fret Wixpow Tax anp D ES (12 8. viii 


Mrs. G-d-ll§ herself would fly off in a pet : ‘ f 
Why e’en the Miss T-ck-rsi/ have both got their 449).—I well remember seeing windows with 
black | wooden labels marked ‘‘ Cheese Room” or 


And shall I be first in my duty to lack |“ Dairy,” say about 1843. The windows were 
beg i _ best house, and have the best not glazed but closed by small bars of wood 
A cy throughout the whole fixed diagonally and about their own width 

callege | apart, so as to admit both light and air. I 
Whom the Regent admires that I should be seen know one house in which all the windows over 
Out of mourning when all else are in’t for the | a certain width are bricked up on one side 
_to bring them to the width at which they 
For the smartest and costliest ready made gown | would be untaxed or less heavily taxed, and 
But mind above all its short waisted and full I remember at least one other house that 
With a fringe of Black Roses and border of Tulle was, and perhaps is, treated in the same 
And send me a corset my shoulders to brace way. 
Of sarsnet or silk trimmed with Brussels point | Winterton, Lincs. 


Queen 
So hunt all the shops, run all over the Town 


lace | 
A — Ronnet and Feathers black gloves and a The duties of 1695 (6 Geo. III. c. 38) were 


an 
French ebony or if you like it Japan ‘increased on many dates up to 1808, re- 


I’m writing my love in a terrible hurry duced in 1823 and repealed in 1851, when 
been since we met _the inhabited house duty was substituted. 
So billous, so nervous, so restiess at nig 7 
So full of the vapours the headache and fright 48 G to 
Ever since we have had that late terrible riot in 6 AACt O ( » (x80.  C. ), for 
I wish that the Boys would but remain quiet | charging and measuring the windows or 
a were expelled think how shocking my lights. Those in dairies or cheese rooms 
ear were exempt if made in a particular way, 
I declare that it cost me full many a tear 2? 
Then poor dear Dr. K-t- I was so alarmed — — mare d — ed 


His nice little figure they might haveso harmed | 

What with their hooting and pelting and thrusting roman letters on the outer door or on the 
Then they threw about eggs how very disgusting! outside of the window. The Act of 1851, 
ana 'though repealing the tax, continued certain 

J vars my V rite re | 

Such elegant figures, such charming young men | powers and provisions of the earlier Acts 
I never shall look on their equals again, for the purposes of the new duties, and 
However of late my examining eye |certain of these provisions were repealed 
Hes fixed upon one their Joss to supply by the Statute Law Revision Act of 1872. 
And that one is Townshend such douceur such’ “Macaulay, in his ‘History of England,’ 
chap. xxi., gives an account of the genesis 


grace 
So slend i d ili f. ; 
of the window tax and refers to the Commons 


His figure delights me, he must be my beau 


In short I will have him to breakfast just so Journals of Dec. 13, 1695. He terms 
My niece is now with me, a nice little thing the tax a great evil, but a blessing when 
I think I must take her to Town in the spring compared with the curse of a mutilated 
The men are all dying, but nothing done yet currency from which it was the indirect 


I fear too she’s grown a little coquette 


means of saving the nation. 
| Every house was visited yearly by unpai 
* Longford. G ‘ ry DY. 

+ inspectors, who had to householders. 
t Regenceau. An account of his experiences is given by 


| 
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one of them in The Manchester City News 
Notes and Queries, vol. iv. (1882), 288. 
A previous inspector had charged him for 
a small grid lighting a coal-cellar and sug- 
gested a keyhole might be a light. The 
question usually put was, ‘‘ Have you any 
extra windows since last year?” Internal 
windows lighting another room had to be) 
charged for. The Acts should be referred | 
to for details. R. S. B. 


I was born in 1845, in a Stilton-cheese- 
making district, and I well remember seeing 
the words “Cheese Room” over one of 
the windows of several farm - houses 
where we used to visit. When, as quite 
a small boy, I asked the meaning of 
this, I was told that formerly, when glass | 
windows were taxed, those of cheese rooms | 
were exempt; and my informant (herself a | 
Stilton-cheese maker) added that this was | 
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W. Toone (‘Che. Hist.’ i. 650), under 
date Feb. 5, 1747,::writes :— 

His Majesty went down to the House of Peers, 
— gave the Royal assent to the following 

ills :— 

An act for repealing the several rates 
duties upon houses, ‘windows and lights ; 
for granting to his Majesty other rates and 
duties upon houses, windows and lights; and 
for raising the sum gf 4,400,0001. by annuities 
to be charged on the*said rates or duties. . .. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


and 
and 


PARLIAMENT Crock” (12 8. viii. 451).— 
In 1797 Pitt imposed a tax on private clocks 
at 5s. per clock per annum (37 Geo. III. ec. 
108), with the result that many people parted 
with their timepieces. To counterbalance this 
clocks were brought into more prominence 
by being placed where people .might see 
them, such as inside inns, &c., while the 
proprietors of places where the public 


because of the fondness of gentlemen for 
that particular kind of cheese! The tax Congtegated, and where no clock existed, 
was not in force then nor during my memory. cid 

| i 
wcsincilees The reason that so many so-called Act 

I remember that, in 1859, there was, over of Parliament clocks were made long before 
the window of a building in the yard at the Act was passed is accounted for by 
an the fact that they were used, after 
old worn label of wood, upon which was passing of the Act, more for the benefit o 
Dairy ” jor the public than the household. The Act 

orget which. BP. R. | was soon repealed. 

Harvington Hall Farm, about three miles’ 
from Kidderminster, and situate opposite | Th 
the old hall from which it takes its name, yith of 
has, or had a few years ago, ‘Cheese Room” length of the case. The dials are either circular 
on a board above an upper window, also or octagonal, they are painted either white with 
“ Dairy ” over a window below—in the Plack figures or black with gilt figures, and are 


| never glazed. The pendulum beats seconds, as 
latter case painted on the window frame. | in the ordinary “ grandfather” clock. The ome 


B. J. L. ‘is usually rectangular with a wedge-shaped 


| projection at the bottom, but sometimes it is 
See ‘Poems’ of Walter Savage Landor, banjo-shaped and sometimes there are shaped 


1795, p. 123, ‘On the Window Tax’:— | 


*Tis well our courtly patriots have 
No window in their breast : 


How d-mn-bly these dogs would rave | 


To find themselves assest. 


The window tax had been increased in} 


1784. STEPHEN WHEELER. | 


I used, about the years 1885-1887, to live | 
at the Manor House, Seend, Wiltshire. A. 
near neighbour had a house and on one of | 
the lintels of the window was 
“Dairy.” It is probably there now. It 
was a relic of the window tax. 

CocHRANE. 


| 


1 thought light in a cheese room was 
always excluded. E. E. Cops. 


| 


painted the 


ear-pieces at the junction of the dial and the case. 
It is made of soft wood, either roughly painted 
or decorated with black or green lacquer. 

Thomas Hill of Fleet Street made some 
particularly attractive specimens in black 
lacquer, with the diameter of the dial 
considerably greater than the length of the 
case, with a pendulum that beats 90 beats 
to the minute. 
These clocks were more generally used 
south than in the north of England, 
and have often been sold by auction in 
London at between £6 and £10 apiece. 

One was to have been sold at the Oundle 


‘Rectory, Northants, on Nov. 26, 1919, by 


Messrs. Hampton and Sons on behalf of 


| Mr. Herbert Smith, but was withdrawn at 
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the last moment, while another, by Dwerry- | goo soe collegiate, or. which shall Peed ii 
house of Berkeley-square, might have been | 22@ used by any person or persons In Grea 
at Mecers Fame ‘om alleries Britian, there shall be charged the annual duty 
5s.” The Act relating to clocks was very 
in Pall Mall East, in December of the Same , unpopular and was withdrawn in the following 
year. It was richly decorated with black year. During the period of its operation, how- 
and lacquer, and had a very bold and_ ever, it became the custom for innkeepers, all 

3 over the country, to hang large clocks in their 


finely executed dial, on which the minute | public rooms, for the benefit of such customers 


past the hour were indicated in a secondary as had disposed of their watches to escape the 
circle of ordinary or Arabic figures. _duty. These were known as “ Act of Parliament ”’ 
Arthur Hayden’s ‘Chats on Old Clocks’) clocks, and the custom persisted long after the 
deals at length (p. 124 et seg.) with this Act wasrepealed. 
class of timepiece. There is an illustration It may be mentioned that in addition 
of one, of about 1785, by John Grant of to the above tax on clocks there was 
Fleet Street, but it is more elaborately imposed a tax of 10s. per annum on gold 
decorated than most. Reference to these watches, and 2s. 6d. per annum on silver 
clocks also appeared in The Times of watches or those of any other material. 
Nov. 24, Nov. 27, Dec. 1, Dec. 12, 1919, &c. | Wn. SELF WEEKS. 
Cuas. Hatt Croucn. Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Jllustrations of ‘‘ Act of Parliament 


Mr. Arthur Hayden, in ‘Chats on Old clocks will be found in Cescinsky’s ‘ English 
Clocks,’ p. 124 (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.; Domestic Clocks’; Britten’s ‘Old Clocks 
London, 1917), writes of the above as and Watches and their Makers, and in 
follows :— -Moore’s ‘The Old Clock Book.’ Each of 

We interpolate here a short outline of a class these books gives an account of the tax 
of clocks which appeals to collectors. In| and of the protests made by the clock- 
America they are termed * banjo clocks.” A’ makers of the country. These clocks were 


good deal has been written about them, con- F : i 
necting them with Pitt’s tax on clocks and watches | plain affairs, and usually had a large dial 


in 1797, of five shillings on each clock per annum, Of wood, painted black, with gilt figures 
which Act was repealed in the next year. It is not covered by a glass, and a trunk long 
supposed that these clocks suddenly came into enough to allow of a seconds pendulum. 
being when private clocks were taxed, and were The clocks were usually found in inns and 


used in inns. Owing to such a deep-seated belief | 
they are always known throughout the country taverns for the benefit of the customers. 


as “Act of Parliament” ‘clocks. But they Cescinsky says :— 

were used earlier than the Act of 1797, and were! It is curious to notice how a title once bestowed 
probably inn clocks in common use about that has the habit of persisting long after the occasion 
time. They were wall clocks varnished with which caused it to arise has ceased to exist. 
black lacquer, mostly plain, but sometimes! The usual title for the long-waisted, circular or 
decorated in gold. Often the figures were in| octagonal dial clocks is that of “ Act of Parlia- 
white and they had no protective glass. . . . ment,’ and the cause of the name is historical 
The term “Act of Parliament” clocks must,) and interesting. . . . It is probable that 
therefore, be discarded; these clocks were! these mural clocks were in existence prior to 
common inn clocks, and had nothing to do with the passing of the Act, but that the tax caused 
the Act levying the tax in 1797. ' them to be removed from private dwellings and. 

D. K. T. | to be fixed in public places. 


Your correspondent is referred to English 
Domestic Clocks,’ by Herbert Cescinsky A full account of ‘ Act of Parliament 
and Malcolm R. Webster (2nd_ed., Clocks,” with an illustration, is to be found 
Routledge; London, 1914), in which the jn F. J. Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches 
authors say ae — their Makers,’ 1899, pp. 336 and 337. 

The When the inquiry appeared in S. x. 
or octagonal-dialed clocks is that of “ Act of i i 
Parliament.” It was in 1797 that Pitt imposed | (Aug. 15, I note margin 
a tax of 5s. per annum on clocks, the Act stating O! MY COpy, ut t oa ve just beginning 
that “ For and upon every clock or timekeeper, @nd I did not find time to reply. Dirco. 
by whatever name the same shall be called, | 
be used for the of a clock, MaGpaLEN” oR MawpLEeN” (12 8S. 
and placed in or upon any dwellinghouse, or) * 
any office or building thereunto belonging, or’ _—s 366, 417, 453).—John Wyclif has in his 
any other building whatever. whether public or Bible “and Mary Mawdaleyne went to 
private, belonging to any person or persons, or the tomb.” R. T. Hates. 
company of persons, or any body, corporate or! Holt, Norfolk. : 
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p THe PiacuE Pits (12 8S. viii. 450).— 
J. W. G. will find some particulars as 
to the locale of these pits in Defoe’s ‘ Journal 
of the Plague in 1665’; in vol. ii. of ‘ Old 
and New London,’ by Walter Thorbury, 
at p. 202; in vol. iv. of the same work, at 
p- 249; and in Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London,’ 
vol. x., p. 152. WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


I am told that at the points of junction 
between the Brompton and Kensington 
Roads, and between Cromwell Road and 
Fulham Road, are green spots that have 
never been built on, and are said to mark 
the sites of plague pits. I have an im- 
pression that there were others in Bunhill 
Fields. Perhaps some information might 
be found in Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
or in other works dealing with London 
topography. de 

Winterton, Lines. 


I have always heard that a plague pit 
was where the curious triangle of ground 
is railed in opposite Tattersalls Gate in Ken- 
sington High Street, 8.W., and that another 
was under No. 3, Belgrave Square, and 
another somewhere by Paddington Chapel. 
Has a real estimate ever been made of 
how many died? Of course the early 
burials were in the churchyards. 

E. E. Cope. 


The following quotation from Hughson’s 
‘London,’ vol. ii., p. 191 (1805), may be of 
interest to J. W. G. :— 

When churchyards were not sufficient and large 


to a pair of bellows. Is it not meant to 
convey the idea of perfection and complete- 
‘ness? So a string of beads may be perfect 
| and complete. WALTER E. GAWTHORP. | 


HANpDSHAKING (12 S. viii. 451).—If, as 
Mr. J. J. Freeman’s quotation from The 
Rambler suggests, handshaking was a “ re- 
'markable particularity’ in 1751, it does 
not seem to have become quite a matter of 
course even in 1816, when Miss Austen’s 
‘Emma’ was published. On her first 
visit to Hartfield, Harriet Smith was “ de- 
lighted with the affability with which Miss 
Woodhouse had treated her all the evening 
and actually shaken hands with her at 
last !” B 


Banquo (12 S. viii. 308, 354).—Scottish 
place-names ending with an “0” sound are 
by no means so rare as L. G. R. suggests. 
Tinto, Stobo, Elcho, Kelloe, Balérno, Bal- 
;mérino, Lesmahagow and Glasgow come to 
/mind without research. Moreover Thurso 
| bears no reference to an island; there is 
‘none there. It is the way we choose to 


| write the good Norse name Thor’s a,” 
i.e., Thor’s river, and appears as Thorsa, 
Thorsey and Thorso in early MSS. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


| Monreith. 


| Heratpry: Sr. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, 
Bristow (12 S. viii. 267, 315).—Mr. F. Were 
‘of Stoke Bishop has drawn my attention 
‘to the good stamp of the Abbey seal in 
| Pendrick’s *‘ Monastic Seals.’ It depicts St. 
'Thomas kneeling before Our Lord, and 


enough to bury their dead in, they [the people of | 
England] chose certain fields appointed for that. the motto, 
purpose. | 
Walter Manny purchased a piece of ground, | 
called Spital Croft, belonging to St. Bartholomew’s Lo! the dripping blood. I behold my God 
Hospital, containing 13 acres and a rod in which | z i 
were interred, during the next year, fifty thousand, _ No one, however, has been able to trace 
persons ; and John Cory enclosed another by East the age of the shield of the Bristol See arms 


ecce cruor et deitate fruor, 


which ‘might be paraphrased, 


Smithfield for the same purpose. Stratford, 
Bishop of London, dedicated both the grounds. 
This is*quoted from Stow’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
as a footnote to Hughson’s very brief notice 
of the pestilence of 1348-49. 
Water E. GAwTHorRP. 


“ BEADS OF CASTLEDOWNE ”’ (128. viii. 409, 
453).—With reference to the meaning of 


the word “ pair,” in the accounts of the. 
Churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 


it is recorded that Lord Lincoln gave a pair 
of organs in 1485. 


organs, nor a “series 


This cannot mean two | 
rga or succession of. 
similar things,”’, nor is it likely that it refers’ 


in the south chancel window of the Bristol 
Cathedral. 
_ Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ got a copy 
_of Lyson’s ‘Gloucestershire Antiquities’ ? 
| It illustrates the stained glass in the windows 
|of the Cathedral choir, and if the shield 
| were in situ in Lyson’s time it would 
prove that the arms were not added in 
| 1853 when the windows were restored, 
though the question as to the date of 
this particular shield (7.e., whether pre- or 
_post-dissolution of the Abbey) would re- 
main unanswered, and that is my query 
still. Tuomas G. SIMMONDS. 
Congresbury. 
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PusHKIN AND Dante (12 S. viii. 411).— 
A. C. Noroff published a part of the third 
canto of the ‘Inferno,’ translated into 
Russian, in 1823; the prophecy of Dante’s 
banishment (‘ Paradiso,’ xvii.) in 1824; and 
‘Count Ugolino’ in 1825. Each fragment 
appeared in a different periodical. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


PatTeRN CHINA (12 S. vii. 169, 
197, 219, 236, 356).—The following notes 
may, perhaps, be of interest. I am pre- 
a a reprint of the story from The 

amily Friend, and in collecting informa- 
tion as to the design for the purpose of a 
preface the following has been the result 
so far :— 

The origin of the design and the exact 
date of its general introduction as an 
article of commerce seem shrouded in 
doubt, and several claims are put forward 
as to its earliest adoption. : 

By the courtesy of the Department of 
Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the following information has _ been 
obtained :— 

The willow pattern originated at the Caughley 


porcelain factory in Shropshire about 1780 and 
was soon widely distributed—with very slight | 
modifications—throughout the porcelain 
earthenware factories of Staffordshire and other 
parts of England. | 

It is merely an adaptation of the conventional 
river scene commonly met with on Chinese export 
porcelain of the eighteenth century, but there are 
so many of these in existence that it is impossible 
to point to any one individual landscape as the 
original Chinese prototype. 

The rather uninteresting synthetic theory 
of the origin of the design seems dubious, as 
the obvious course would have been to take 
a satisfactory pattern and adopt it in its 
entirety, with perhaps slight modifications 
or improvements. Perhaps one day a 
genuine Chinese example may be found 
which would contain a sufficient number of 
identical details to be regarded as the 
original ancestor of this very numerous 
progeny. 

The border seems to have been varied 
considerably to suit the various shapes of 
dishes and plates, and even of ladles. Two 
main forms, however, have been mostly in 
use, that called the ‘‘ Spode” and the more 
artistic ‘‘ mosquito” border. The former 
seems to have been the earlier, and was 
made by the celebrated Spode (established 
in 1770). His successors, Messrs. W. 


Copeland and Sons, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
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claim that Spode was the first to put the 


willow pattern on dinner services, &c., and 
that he was the originator of the transfer 
printing for repeating the patterns on the 
various articles. The Spode border consists 
of irregular geometrical ornament of a 
purely conventional type, and resembling 
somewhat plans of fortifications. It also 
contains several circular ornaments some- 
what resembling wheels. 

The mosquito border is more artistic, 
and is a combination of leaves, alternating 
with a few conventional gnats—from which 
the name was suggested. 

There are several other designs which 
resemble the willow pattern sufficiently to 
be mistaken for it. They do not fill so 
satisfactorily the circular space, and do not 
have the pleasing effect of the genuine 
design. Of these one is called the ‘‘ Man- 
darin ” and another the ‘‘ Canton ”’ pattern. 

If any of your readers can give any 
further information or answer the following 
additional queries I shall be very grateful :— 

By whom was the book of the comic opera 
‘The Willow Pattern Plate’ written ? 
The opera was produced at the Savoy 
Theatre about twenty years ago. 

Is an original Chinese pattern known to 
exist ? 

Does the design illustrate an existing 
Chinese story, or has the story been imagined 


from the details of the design ? 


ALEX. MOoRING. 
10, Clifford Street, W.1. 


SERJEANTS-AT-LAaw (12 S. vi. 334; vii. 
37, 98).—Mr. THOMAS seems to 
suggest that Serjeant Pulling (1864) was 
the last one made. Two others were made 
in 1864 and several later. The last was 
the present Lord Lindley, who was made 
Serjeant May 12, 1875. C. A. Coox 


CHuRcH BUILDING AND PARLIAMENTARY 
ComMISSIONERS (12 S. viii. 450).—These 
would be the Commissioners under the 
Acts for building and promoting additional 
churches in populous places. See 58 Geo, IIT. 
c. 45; 59 Geo. III. c. 1384; 3 Geo. IV. c. 72; 
5 Geo. IV. c. 103; and the Act of 1827 (7 and 
8 Geo. IV. c. 72). A Society for this 

urpose, formed in 1818, was incorporated 
by an Act of July 15, 1828 (9 Geo. IV. 
No doubt the powers of the 


ce. 42). 


T.!|Commissioners are now vested in the 


Ecclesiastical Commission. R. 8. B. 
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"THE Pie or a Litter (12 S. 
viii. 331, 376, 417, 435, 453).—In Norfolk 
the smallest pig is called the “ petman.” 


I have never heard “pitman.” Forby’s 
‘Norfolk Vocabulary’ connects it with 
the French petit. R. T. Hates. 


Holt, Norfolk. 


I interrogated on this subject — (1) a 
Worcester farmer who said “ wreckling”’ ; 
(2) a bailiff (Devonian) who gave as 
from S. Devon “ darling” and N. Devon 
“nissel (?) tripe”; (3) a Cornishman, 
“ widden corn”; (4) a Gloster”? labourer, 
who gave me two words, ‘‘ waster’’ and 
“pennuck”; and (5) a Salopian, who 
gave me “nistle.” I may say that these 
were collected first hand by myself in the 
course of two hours. A Dorset cowman 
gave the Cornishman’s “ nissel tripe.” 

Mavrice A. VERNON. 


A friend, a native of Cornwall, tells me 
that in his county the smallest pig of a 
litter is called the ‘‘ widden.” 

Cuas. Crovucu. 


The smallest pig of a litter in this part of 
Worcestershire is called the “ kink.” 
STAPLEPON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester, 


“THE Poor Cat TH’ ADAGE” (12 8. viii. 
431, 475)—Most rules have exceptions. I 
have known two cats lacking the usual feline 
aversion to water (which, by the way, is 
shared by the rabbit, though, when hard 
pressed, I have known rabbits take to 
water). A neighbour of mine possesses 
a large black cat, which sits, sometimes 
for hours, on the river brink, watching for 
fish. When a fish comes along it dives in, 
like a kingfisher, and emerges with the 
fish. This cat also catches water-voles 
in the same. way, and is a deadly enemy of 
the ordinary field or farm rat. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


Pirr’s Peers (12 S. viii. 451).—I doubt 
the suggested right to petition for a peerage. 
Probably it had its origin in the profuse 
creations of peers by Pitt. In his first 
five years of premiership 50, and in 17 


years (1783-1801) 140 were created. Most 
history books have some account of Pitt’s 
policy which so altered the status and 
character of the House of Lords. 


ViscounT STAFFORD, 1680 (12 S. viii. 
409, 454, 478).—At the last reference I 
meant to write, and am almost certain 
that I did write, of ‘Shifnal Manor in the 


county of Salop,” and not of “ Stafford 
Manor.” 
Viscountess Stafford’s father, Edward, 


died in the lifetime of his father, Edward, 
Baron Stafford, whose father was also 
named Edward and held the Barony. 
Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ though I have 
not seen the book, probably, in my opinion, 
has confused her father with her grand- 
father. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES SosiesKy Dovue- 
Lass (8 S. xi. 66, 110, 157; 11 S. viii. 232; 
ix. 217; 12 S. viii. 411).—The following, 
which appeared in The Barrow News, Oct. 
12, 1918, seems to afford some slight addi- 
tional information to that contained in the 
first reference. 

FINSTHWAITE. 

Mysterious PrINcEss.—From time to time 
interest in the Princess whose remains are in- 
terred in the Finsthwaite Churchyard is revived, 
and for the information of some visitors who 
have been making inquiries recently, the Rev. 
C. G. Townley, M.A., of Townhead, Staveley-in- 
Cartmel, who has done more than anyone else 
in bringing to light the history of the mysterious 
Princess, states that from research made a few 
years ago her signature to the will of Mr. Edward 
Taylor, of Waterside, Newby Bridge, April 28, 
1770, has been found. In all probability the 
Princess was the daughter of Prince Charles 
Edward Stewart (Bonnie Prince Charlie) and 
Clementine Wachenshaw, and was placed secretly 
in charge of the Taylors of Finsthwaite, through 
the agency of Dr. King, Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, a noted Jacobite, who had been 
secretary to the Duke of Ormond, and whose 
kinsman had married a sister of Edward Taylor, 
heiress of Finsthwaite House. A medal, struck 
in 1718, to commemorate the marriage of James 
Stewart to Clementina Sobieski, grand-daughter 
of John, King of Poland, the father and mother 
of Prince Charles Edward, was left at her death 
in 1771, by the Finsthwaite Princess, to Miss 
Jane Penny, of Penny Bridge Hall, whose 
mother had been a Miss Taylor, and Miss Penny 
left it to her nephew, William Townley, of Town- 
head, with whose heirs it has remained. Some 
years ago the Rev. C. G. Townley was mainly 
instrumental in causing to be erected a white 
marble cross over the grave of the Princess, in 
order that the site might not be obliterated. 

Paut V. KELtLy. 


“ Hower” (12 8. viii. 449).—According 
to the ‘O.E.D.’ this word means something 
“crying” or ‘“‘clamant.” As first used 
it does not seem to have meant necessarily 
anything likely to provoke ieee x 
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Honest” Epirapus (12 8. viii. 413).— 
In the parish church of St. Mary, Chelten- | 
ham, near the pulpit there is the following | 
memorial notice to Captain H. Skilli-| 
corne 

In Memory of Captain Henry Skillicorne de- | 
ceased born at Kirk Lunnon | in the Isle of Man 
in 1678 taught by Dr. Wilson, Bishop, and justly | 
called | the good Bishop of that Island. When 
young he went to Sea, and was many Years | in. 
the employ of and concern’d with Jacob Elton, 
Esqr, Merchant in Bristol, | whose Relation) 
Sarah Goldsmith of that City he married. She! 
dying in Childbed | with two Children He in| 
1731 married Elizabeth Mason, then of Bristol, | 
| Daughter of Willm Mason of Cheltenham. 
Gentleman by Margaret Surman | Daughter of | 
John Surman of Tredington in this County! 
Esqr. | He quitting the Sea after 40 Years! 
Service, they resided together some Years | at) 
Bristol, and in 1738 came to live upon their Estate 
in this Town | where he gave his Mind to in-| 
crease the knowledge & extend the Use| of! 
Cheltenham Spa, which became his Property. | 
He found the Old Spring open | and exposed to) 
the Weather. He made the Well there as it. 


toxicated. | Religious without Hypocrisy, Grave 
without Austirity (sic), of a Chearful | Conversa- 
tion without Levity, A kind Husband & tender 
Father. | Tall, erect, robust, & Active, From an 
Ill treated Wound while a Prisoner, | after an 
Engagement at Sea, He became a strict Vale- 
tudenarian. | He lived and dyed an honest Man. 

When I visited Ayr I remember seeing in 
the Auld Kirkyard near the river a grave- 
stone bearing an inscription to an honest 
man, whose burial took place in 177-. I 
have not the wording of it with me which 
I wrote down at the time. Robert Burns 
was born at Alloway, two miles from Ayr, 
and was a frequent visitor to that town. 
Since I saw the gravestone just mentioned 
it occurred to me that the words recorded 
thereon may have been noticed by the poet, 
and suggested to him the lines in ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter ’ :— 

Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lassies. 
“Honest ’’ appears to have been a 


now is, made the| Walks, and planted the favourite word of Burns, for he uses it 71 
Trees, of the Upper & lower Parades, | i CA times in his poems and songs, among which 
Conduct ingenuous & manners attentive, e€ may be mentioned :—‘‘ An honest man here 
with the Aid of Many worthy Persons of the} y 


Town & Neighbourhood, | brought this most) 
salutary Water, to just estimation, & extensive | 
Use, | and ever presiding with esteem in the | 
Walks saw it visited with Benefit, by the greatest | 
Persons of the Age, and so established its Re-| 
putation | that his Present Most Gracious Ma- | 
jesty King George The Third, | with His most 
amiable Queen Charlotte, & the Princesses 
Royal | Augusta & Elizabeth their Daughters, | 
visited it drinking the Water, | & residing From 
the 12th day of July, to the 16th day of August | | 
both inclusive 1788 in the Lodge House built by 
Willm Skillicorne | the Proprietor thereof, and. 
of the Spa, Son of Captain Skillicorne, | on his | 
Bays hill, near thereto for & then & now in Lease, | 
to the Right | Honourable Earl Fauconberg, | 
Who receiving Benefit from this Water, | for | 
many Years spread its good Name. Wm Miller, 
Esqr, The Tenant of the | Spa, & others of the) 
Town, erected new Buildings, paved, cleansed, | 
| & lighted the Street, encouraged by the Gen-| 
tlemen of the Neighbourhood, | making new) 
Roads. The King discovered the new Spring like | 
the Old, | which his Majesty steaned & secured, 
and built 17 Rooms at the Lodge | House, at his 
own Expence, and graciously gave to Mr Skilli- 
corne, | in whose Ground near the House it was, 
at the Instance of Earl Fauconberg. | Captain 
Skillicorne was buried the 18th of October, 1763, 
with his Son | Henry, by His last Wife, at the 
West Door on the Inside of this Church, | Aged 
*84 Years. He was an excellent Sea Man, of 
tryed Courage. | He visited most of the great 
Trading Ports of the Mediterranean, up the | 
Archipelago, Morea & Turkey, Spain, Portugal, 
& Venice, and several of the | North American 


| 


Ports, Philadelphia, and Boston, and Holland, | 


| and could do Business in seven Tongues. He 
was of great Regularity | & Probity, & so tem- 


porate (sic), as never to have been once in-. 


lies at rest’ (‘Epist. on a Friend’); 
*“Honest Will’s to Heaven gane” (‘On 
W. Cruickshanks’); ‘Here lies J——n 
B—~y, honest man” (‘ Epist. on J n 
B y, Writer’); and ‘‘ An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God” (‘The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ’). 

It is interesting to note that Shakespeare 
uses the word ‘‘ honest ’’ 265 times, and the 
term “honest man” on no fewer than 51 
occasions. Wn. WALE. 

Cheltenham. 


THE GREEN MAN, ASHBOURNE (12 S. viii. 
29, 77, 113, 157, 176, 278).—Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts tells us, in the little monthly paper 
Fellowship, of the existence of yet another 
Green Man inn. It is situate on, or close to, 
Dartmoor. CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


G. A. CooKE AND HIS County ITINER- 
ARIES (12 S. viii. 393, 436, 456).—The replies 
to the original query have thrown no light 
on the personality of George Alexander 
Cooke, but it seems probable that he was a 
relation of the publisher, Charles Cooke, 
of 17, Paternoster Row. 

Charles Cooke built Belle Vue House, 
Walthamstow, and the volume on Essex 
contains (p. 147) a description of the 
house and estate quite out of proportion 
to its importance. He died there April 16, 
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1816, aged 56, and is buried in a vault in 
Walthamstow Churchyard. In the same 
vault are interred his son Charles Augustus 
Cooke and his grandson Charles Cooke. His 
executors were James White of Titchfield 
Street, Richard Corbould of Holloway, 
and Charles Hibbert of Princes Street, 
Soho. (Will, P.C.C., 241 Wynn). 

Any evidence of a connexion between 
G. A. Cooke and Charles Cooke would be very 


welcome to FRANK STANDFIELD. 


‘THE FABLE oF THE Bess’ (12 S. viii. 
433).—The Proprietary Library in Ply- 
mouth has a copy of this work of the third 
edition, and an examination of the new 
matter added therein leads me to offer these 
remarks, although I am quite aware that 
they cannot be a real answer to Mr. CLEMENT 
SHORTER’S question. 

This edition was printed in 1724 for J. 
Tonson, and the title page reads :— 

The | Fable | of _ the | Bees: | or, | Private 
Vices, | Publick Benefits, | With an Essay 
on | Charity and Charity-Schools. | And | A 
Search into the Nature of Society | —| The 
Third Edition. | — | To which is added | A 
Vindication of the Book | from the Asper- 
sions contain’d in a Presentment | of the Grand- 
Jury of Middlesex and | an abusive Letter to 
Lord ©. | — | London: | Printed for J. Tonson, 
at the Shakespear's Head, | over-against Kathe- 
rine Street in the Strand. | MDCCXXIV. | 

The “Presentment” quotes from and 
complains of the “second edition, 1723,” 
and on p. 473 the ‘ Vindication ”’ says :— 

The first impression of the Fable of the Bees, 
which came out in 1714, was never carpt at, nor 
publickly taken notice of ; and all the Reason I 
can think on why this Second Edition should 
be so unmercifully treated . . . isan Essay 
on Charity and Charity-Schools which is added 
to what was printed before. 

It is clear from this that whatever was 
issued in 1714 was reckoned as only one 
edition. May I venture to suggest, there- 
fore, that there was so much demand for it 
that there had to be an extra issue, which 
was distinguished by a separate title page, 
but, as there was no change in or addition 
to the text, was not reckoned a new 
edition. 

It is noticeable that the third more nearly 
agrees with the second form given by Mr. 


SHORTER. W.S. B. H. 


AUTHOR WantTeD (12 S. viii. 451).—‘ With 
the Wild Geese,’ by Emily Lawless, contains two 
short poems, ‘ Fontenoy.’ BH. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Book of Fees commonly called Testa de Nevill. 
Reformed from the earliest MSS. by the 
Part I., A.D. 


Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
£1 Is. 


1198-1242, (H.M. Stationery Office. 
net.) 


Few of the publications of the Public Record 
Office will meet with a heartier or better deserved 
welcome than this new edition of that com- 
pilation long known to students of topography 
and genealogy as the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ and by 
them much used, but used under manifold dis- 
advantages. 

The book at their command was that which 
was published in 1807, most ineffectually edited 
by John Caley and W. Illingworth, in compliance 
with an order made by the Royal Commissioners 
on the Public Records in 1804. Its substance 
was a compilation, made in 1302, contained in 
two volumes of parchment leaves, officially 
styled ‘ Liber Feodorum.’ ‘The common name 
‘Testa de Nevill’ has not been finally accounted 
for, but there seems little reason to dissent from 
Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s explanation of it, as 
derived from some receptacle for certain early 
documents relating to knights’ fees, which was 
marked with a head, known as the head of 
Nevill. 

The nature of the material underlying the 
compilation is most lucidly set out in the preface 
to this edition, and the difficulties of the scribe, 
amid the complicated returns with which he 
had to deal, together with his different attempts 
to overcome them, live again for the reader in 
these not only instructive but entertaining 
pages. The immediate occasion for this setting 
out in some sort of order the knights’ fees and 
their holders, was the marriage of Edward I.’s 
eldest daughter Elizabeth, in 1302, to Humphrey, 
Earl of Hereford, for which the assessment of 
an Aid had to be undertaken. Two collections 
of documents were worked over—an arrentation 
of serjeanties made in 1250, and the ‘ Testa de 
Nevill,’ which comprised the returns of a number 
of separate inquisitions of varying importance 
and extent, the earliest being an assessment of 
serjeanties of the last year of Richard I. 

The 1807 edition of the ‘ Book’ thus produced 
was printed from a transcript of the MS. made 
by ‘‘a man of the name of Simpson, who was a 
writer in the Exchequer,” in which such rudi- 
mentary arrangement of the material in sections 
as the MS. presents had been obliterated. 

The present edition does not follow the ‘ Book,’ 
but goes back behind it to the rolls from which 
it is compiled. The existence of the ‘ Book’ 
had very naturally led to neglect of these ori- 
ginals, but, slowly and intermittently, from the 
time of the publication in 1807, the work of 
identification has proceeded, and there is now, 
under the new title, ‘ Exchequer K.R., Serjeanties, 
Knights’ Fees, &c., ij.,’ a bundle containing all 
the rolls used for the present edition. They do 


not offer an easy field of work. Even in 1302 
the scribe had frequently been embarrassed by 
the earlier handwriting, and the Exchequer 
authorities made only a modest_claim for the 
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result of his labours. ‘‘ Memorandum,” says a 
note on one of the fly-leaves of vol. ii., ‘‘ quod 
iste liber compositus fuit et compilatus de 
diversis inquisitionibus ex officio captis tempore 
Regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici, et sic contenta 
in eodem libro pro evidenciis habentur hic in 
Scaccario et non pro recordo.”’ 

Wherever, then, the originals exist the text of 
the present edition follows them; and where, as 
most often, the originals being lost, the text of 
the ‘ Book’ has to be followed, it has been re- 
arranged in chronological sequence, the sets of 


documents belonging to particular returns being | P’ 


placed together. A key to the three several 
arrangements of 1302, 1807 and 1920 enables 
the student to refer to the earlier editions. The 
volume before us contains the documents be- 
longing to the period 1198-1242. Each set has 
its separate introduction, which, in the case of 
the more considerable inquisitions, amounts to 
a lengthy survey, with abundant references, of 
the principal information available on the persons 
and places concerned. The Inquest of 1212, and 
the levy in aid of the marriage of Isabel, sister 
of Henry III., to Frederick II., in 1235, are the 
two most important documents falling within the 
period covered by this volume. 

We are asked to state that the book may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Bibliographies of Modern Authors. No. 1: Robert 
Bridges. No. 2: John Masefield. Leslie, 
Chaundy, Is. 6d. net.) 

TuHIs is an enterprise which deserves a warm 
welcome. The bihliographice are published in 
a very attractive form—well-printed booklets 
in white card covers—and contain, or are clearly 
intended to contain, the usual bibliographical 
details. That of Mr. John Masefield’s work, 
compiled by Mr. I. A. Williams, is much the fuller 
and more systematic. The bibliography of the 
Poet Laureate is somewhat irregular in the matter 
of chronology, and bibliographers will notice 
obvious gaps in the information provided. We 
would suggest the inclusion of a blank leaf or 
two at the end, to give the owner the opportunity 
of bringing the list up to date. 


Worthing with its Surroundings. By J. Lee 
—? (The Homeland Handbooks, ls. 6d. 
net. 

WE have received No. 91 of this useful series, 

which deals with the topography, archeology 

and history of the tract of Sussex just west of 

Brighton. It includes a reproduction of John 

Speed’s map of the Worthing district from the 

‘ Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,’ 1677, 

and also one of the Ordnance Maps, numerous 

excellent photographs and a pleasantly written 
text, which touches on all the topics—especially 
the biographical topics—that should be brought 
to the notice of the intelligent traveller. While 


this neighbourhood cannot boast any features 
of startling interest, it is rich in pleasing and 
ancient associations of a secondary sort, and for 
those who know it well possesses, even as compared 
with other parts of Sussex, a special charm of its 
own. 


WE have received from Messrs. Blackwell of 
Oxford a Catalogue of Books from the Library of 
our much esteemed and regretted correspondent, 
the late William Dunn Macray, which they have 
acquired from his executors. Many of the books 
in this list are already in the working library of 
most students of antiquity ; but the list is worth 
looking through not only for the chance of filling 
some gap, but also on account of there being 
included in.it books which have MS. notes by 
Dr. Macray on the end papers, or contain scraps 
or cuttings collected by him. There are several 
rivately printed books, many bearing interesting 
inscriptions ; and a few choice books, such as 
a good Sterne—£7 7s.; the Roxburghe Club 
* Charles II,’—£7 7s.; and James I.’s ‘ Apologie 
for the Oath of Allegiance ’—£3 3s. 


GEORGE DaRLEY.—Mr. C. Colleer Abbott has 
for some time past been engaged upon an edition 
of the writings in prose and poetry of George 
Darley (1795-1846), which is to be preceded by a 
volume of Life and Letters. For this, with the 
approval and help of the Darley family, Mr. 
Abbott kas gathered much new material. On 
account of his distressing stammer, George 
Darley’s most satisfactory means of intercovrse 
with his friends was by letter, and it is believed 
that there must be in existence many of his 
letters, characteristic in style and writing, which 
have not yet come into his editor’s hands. Mr. 
Abbot requests us to say that he would be grate- 
ful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who possesses 
letters or poems of Darley, or any information 
concerning him likely to be of value, would 
communicate with him on the subject, and would 
permit him to make use of any such material. 
Address : Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
*N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, ccrrespondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. &Q.’ to which the 
letter refers, 
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Publishers’ Binding Cases 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 
In green cloth, gold blocked. 


These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each, post free, 
2s. 3d. 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bindin; 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an. inclusive charge 0! 
4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to = 
PUBLISHER, and Snarked BINDING. ORDER.” 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the oan 
time, under separate cover. 

THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


UTHOR AND SE. — Authors 
Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Musiciand Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 
Publisher, 29, ‘Lagat ill, London. No reading fees. 


HE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS .OF 
ON, having outgrown their Rooms, desire to join 

some other learned Society in sharing a house.—5, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.1. 


SECOND-HAND Books for sale. Catalo 
wan free.—State wants, D. W. EDWARDS, 11, Queen Street, 


NT AND MODERN B KENNAR 
Booksellers, 22, Regent Street, Out-of- Print 
Books supplied. 


PROFESSIONAL GENEALOGISTS, WOULD-BE 
TRACERS OF PEDIGREES, ADVANCED 
SEARCHERS ! 


Write, Gzorae SHERWOOD, 210, StRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. _— state wants. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The PRESS. Ltd Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
tain 
CKPHAST is a clean white Paste and nota messy 
AND DUPLICATING of 


words; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Cam- 
McFA LLANE, 11, Palmeiras 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


The Times 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record 
of Educational 


Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
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